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a thoroughly honest politician: these were his assets, and they were not
shared by his political opponents.

The dismissed ministers' supporters greeted the news that " Mr William
Pitt had kissed hands " with considerable merriment. Fox had twitted him
not many days previously with being " a boy without judgment, experience,
or knowledge of the world; " and soon the ranks of Whiggery were to chuckle
over the two lines in The Rolliad :

" A sight to make surrounding nations stare,
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy's care."

The amusement increased when the names of the new ministers became known.
Admittedly they were a " scratch lot; " but they were prepared to hang on
under Pitt's leadership ; and for the moment that was all that he asked of them.

There was nothing in Pitt's short political career to encourage George to
think that he had found a prime minister who would carry out the royal wishes
without question. The new prime minister was passionately committed to
the reform of the franchise, which the king thought " highly dangerous; "
his utterances in parliament were characterised by a fierce independence which it
would be dangerous to challenge. But George had now come to middle-age when
security and tranquillity are desired ; and by no means a bad judge of character
he saw in Pitt the one man in politics capable of giving the country a taste of
honest government. No conditions were made when Pitt took office: all
George asked of him was deliverance from the tutelage imposed by Portland
and his colleagues.

Pitt kept a watchful eye on the political pulse: he had made up his
mind to appeal to the country as soon as it indicated that public opinion was
in his favour. Had Fox and his friends forced a dissolution at the outset they
might have made the new government's position untenable; but aware of
their diminishing popularity in the constituencies, and convinced that they
would be able to overthrow the government by obstructionist tactics in parlia-
ment, they also strove to avoid a dissolution; and by so doing played into
Pitt's hands. It was no easy matter for Pitt to persuade his colleagues of the
wisdom of this plan, and even George himself would have welcomed an
immediate appeal to the electors. In January 1784 he wrote to the prime
minister: " I own I cannot see th.6 reason, if the thing is practicable that a
dissolution should not be effected : if not I fear the constitution of this country
cannot subsist." Pitt eventually persuaded him that " the thing " was not
practicable; but the king remained uneasy at the thought of being served
by a government whose measures were consistently defeated in parliament;
and pnly when Pitt informed him that he would resign unless he had his way
.did he cease pestering the prime minister about the dissolution.